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Tue Royat Commission on TUBERCULOSIS. 






table of the House of Commons on Tuesday night. 
What legislation, if any, will follow is very uncertain. 
This is the third enquiry, and nothing was done to 
carry out the recommendations of the first two. 

In 1888 a Departmental Committee reported that 
the disease of animals ought to be controlled by 
notification, isolation and slaughter. In 1890 a 
Royal Commission was appointed to enquire what 
injury to man occurred from the meat and milk of 
tuberculous animals. The report, after being de- 
layed for years, confirmed what was well known— 
viz., that the disease might be transmitted from 
animals to man both by flesh and milk, but that the 
latter was the most dangerous. 

The Commission whose report is just issued was 
appointed to consider what administrative procedure 
was advisable for controlling the danger to man, and 
what conditions should allow anthorities to seize and 
condemn animals, carcases or meat exhibiting any 
stage of tuberculosis. 

The Commission say—‘‘ All precautions against 
the communication of tubercular disease to human 
beings from the consumption of meat or milk of 
diseased animals must be regarded as temporary and 
uncertain palliatives so long as no attempt is made 
to reduce the disease among the animals themselves.”’ 
The natural inference from this would be to report 
in favour of stamping out the disease as is done ia 
the case of glanders. The best suggestion that 



































to use it. 
their clients the value of this measure great good 
will result, but there is nothing to prevent the test- 
ing being followed by sale of reacting animals to 
innocent buyers. 

The words of the report are— 


“We recommend that funds be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Board of Agriculture in England and 
Scotland, and of the Veterinary Department of the | 
Privy Council in Ireland, for the preparation of com- 
mercial tuberculin, and that stock-owners be en- 
couraged to test their stock by the offer of a gratui- 
tous supply of tuberculin and the gratuitous services 
of a veterinary surgeon on certain conditions. These 
conditions shall be— 

(a) That the test be applied by a veterinary surgeon. 

(b) That tuberculin be supplied only to such owners 
as will undertake to isolate re-acting animals from 
healthy ones. 

(c) That the stock to be tested shall be kept under 
satisfactory sanitary conditions, and more especially 





















The report of the Commission was laid on the | 


occurs to the Commission is to recommend the dis- | 
tribution of free tuberculin to anyone who may care | 
If the veterinary profession impress upon | 


| that sufficient air space, ventilation and light be 
_ provided in the buildings occupied by animals.” 

Very full recommendations are made as to meat 
and milk. It is suggested to give local authorities 
in towns power, when they have provided public 
slaughter houses, to close all private slaughter houses 
after a three years’ notice. It is recommended that 
| inspectors shall be engaged at all public slaughter 
| houses; that it shall not be lawful to offer for sale 
the meat of any animal which has not been killed in 
a duly licensed slaughter house. They also recom- 
mend that no person be permitted to act as meat 
| inspector until he has passed a qualifying examina- 
tion. 
| A very important recommendation is that in which 
is suggested the issue of instructions for the guidance 
| of meat inspectors as to the degree of disease which 
| should cause a carcase to be seized. 
| ‘The following principles should be observed. The 
entire carcase and all the organs may be seized : 
| (a) When there is miliary tuberculosis of both 
| lungs. 

(4) When tuberculous lesions are present on the 
| pleura and peritoneum. 
| (c) When tuberculous lesions are present in the 
‘muscular system or in the lymphatic glands em- 

bedded in or between the muscles. 

(d) When tuberculous lesions exist in any part 
| of an emaciated carcase. 

' Those parts of a carcase only which contain tuber- 
'culous lesions may be seized. 

| (a) When the lesions are confined to the lungs and 
| the thoracic lymphatic glands. 

(>) When the lesions ure confined to the liver. 

| (c) When the lesions are confined to the pharyn- 
| geal lymphatic glands. 

(/) When the lesions are confined to any combina- 
tion of the foregoing but are collectively small in 
extent. 

In view of the greater tendency to generalisation of 
' tuberculosis in the pig we consider that the presence 
of tubercular deposit in any degree should involve 





' geizure of the whole carcase.”’ 


For the protection of man against diseased milk it 
is recommended that—Notification of every udder 
disease should:be made compulsory, that all cowsheds 
shall be properly paved, drained, and ventilated, and 
that milk shall be sampled and analysed at the ports. 

The vexed question of compensation for condemned 
carcases has had consideration, and the report does 
not recommend it, but a minority of the Commission 
recommend that payinent should be made from 
Imperial funds. 

We shall publish the recommendations in full 
next week, and reserve comment until they appear. 


———D 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION IN A MARE. 
By Wm. Lewis, M.R.C.V.S., Barnet, N. 





Subject.—A brown cob mare, six years old, the 
property of a butcher in the town. 

History.—She was brought to my stables mid-day 
Friday, March 11th, suffering from acute abdominal 
pain, and according to the owner’s statement had 
refused her food that morning, and had laid down 
and rolled several times in her stall, but after each 
attack would get up and stand as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The previous day she had only done an 
ordinary day’s work, and the food had not been 
changed. 

Clinical Notes, 12.15 p.m. Friday, March 11th.— 
She was suffering from acute abdominal pain, as 
evinced by her kicking at her belly with her hind feet, 
and every now and again would look round to her 
flanks and grunt. The respirations were slightly in- 
creased, pulse 50 per minute and temperature 102’, 
the ‘mucous membranes were normal, and the ex- 
tremities were warm, there was very little tympany. 
} now considered I had a case of spasmodic colic to 
deal with so gave a draught consisting of chlorodyne, 
solution of ‘aloes, ol. tereb. and ol. lini, removed the 
feeves that were in the rectum and administered an 
enema (the bladder was empty). 

This seemed to give temporary relief as the animal 
showed very little signs of pain till 6 p.m. when she 
was again seized with great pain, stamping with the 
hind feet, and every now and again looking round to 
the sides, at the same time emitting a grunt, and at 
times would lie down and rapidly get up again ; the 
respirations 15, pulse 48, and temperature 102-6, the 
extremities were warm. Mustard was applied to the 
abdomen and allowed to remain for half an hour, 
also a draught given similar to the previous one and 
an enema administered. After about half an hour 
the pain seemed to have greatly diminished, she ap- 
peared much brighter and drank a little chilled 
water. 

At 9 p.m. the animal showed no signs of pain, the 
respirations were 12 per minute, pulse 46, and tem- 
perature 101°, extremities getting cold, mucous mem- 
branes injected. A bran mash was now offered, also 
steamed hay, but both were refused, so a pint of old 
beer was given with alittle gruel. An attendant was 
now left with her for the night. 

Saturday, March 12th, 7 a.m.—The animal evinced 
the haggard and anxious expression of countenance 
which gave me little hope, and during the night she 
was seized at invervals with acute spasmodic pains. 
Up to the present her bowels had not acted so a 
rectal examination was made, but no fxces were 
present and an enema administered. She was seen 
several times during the day and appeared to be 
gradually getting weaker, the pain being strong but 
intermittent. 

At 7 p.m. hot stoops were applied to the abdomen 


so a pint and a half of linseed oil was given, and an 
enema administered. She now took a little hay tea, 
and another pint of beer was given. 

An attendant was again left with her for the night, 

The animal remained fairly quiet through the 
night, but towards morning the extremities became 
very cold, so hand rubbing and bandaging were re. 
sorted to. 

At 7 a m.on Sunday she was attacked with sudden 
intense pain, accompanied by violent straining, she 
rapidly became delirious, and at 8 a.m. fell in a heap 
dead. 

During the last 12 hours the templerkture fell to 
normal, but the pulse remained full and tense. 

Autopsy.—This revealed a splendid specimen of 
intussusception, a piece of the ileum about 20 inches 
in length, having passed through the ileo-cxcal valve 
into the cecum, the telescoped portion being quite 
black from strangulation. As these cases are so rare 
the specimen was sent to the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege, and I have thought a record of this one would 
interest your readers. I need hardly say I did not 
diagnose this case. 








CASE OF PERFORATION OF THE SMALL IN. 
TESTINE CAUSED BY THE STRONGYLUS 
TETRACANTHUS. 





A bay half bred mare, 12 years old, was found in 
the morning in intense pain, the whole of the bed- 
ding scraped behind her, and other evidences of 
having been in pain for some hours. She had eaten 
the whole of previous evening’s feed, and was ap- 
parently well when left for the night except that she 
was rather out of condition. The owner immediately 
on being informed of it gave her a colic draught and 
another in about two hours time, this seemed to quiet 
her somewhat, but not being satisfied with her ap- 
pearance he thought best to seek professional advice 
in the afternoon. 

I saw her about 5 p.m., and at once gave an u- 
favourable prognosis. She was alternately standing 
and looking back at her left flank, pawing, and lying 
down and trying to get on her back. Temperature 
104 F., pulse quite imperceptible, mucous mem- 
branes of eyes, nostrils, and vagina injected, ex- 
tremities cold, a cold perspiration under the mane 
and over the back; lips tightly drawn and a very 
haggard expression of countenance. The pain was 
not very violent but continuous, and she did not 
attempt to knock herself about, on the contrary she 
was very careful of her head the whole time. She 
died quietly at 6 o’clock next morning. 

Post-mortem. On opening the abdominal cavity 
two or three quarts of slightly blood tinged fluid mixed 
| with ingesta escaped, and the whole of the surface of 
| the intestines and mesenteries was seen to be flaked 
| over here and there with the same substance. ‘The 
| whole of the intestines were carefully removed, and 
externally were perfectly normal in appearance with 
the exception of the terminal two feet of the small 





for two hours, and at 10 p.m. the patient seemed | intestine (the ileum) which was very much inflamed 
very much easier, no feces however had been passed, ' and of whitey claret colour, covered with black spots, 
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and was perforated in 8 or 9 places, the holes vary- 
ing in size from a large pin’s head to a sixpenny 
piece. The mucous membrane of the cecum and 
colon was covered by great numbers of the strongy- 
lus tetracanthus, and thousands more were lying 
deeply embedded in its substance, and there were a 
very few lying free on the surface of the bowel con- 
tents. The ileum was empty of food, but there were 
numerous strongyles present, some free, some 
attached to the mucous membrane by their suckers, 
others embedded in the depth of the tissue in an 
earlier stage of development. 
mentioned perforations, which were seen from the 
inside to be caused by a gradual thinning of the 
intestinal wall, were very numerous ulcers about the 
size round of a sweet pea seed, with very clear cut 
margins, some shallow, and some deeper and almost 
on the point of perforation. In the wall of the 
anterior mesenteric artery were found several well 
developed specimens of the strongylus armatus, and 
in the anterior mesenteric vein a clot or coagulum 
containing the same parasite in great numbers. 

This case is interesting as being the only one out 
of a great many cases | have had in which there has 
been any serious injury to the small intestine caused 
by these parasites. 

[We regret that owing to an accompanying letter having 


been misplaced we are unable to add the author’s name. 
We should be glad to rectify this if he will kindly com- 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of this Association was held on Friday, | 


Besides the before | 
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being mottled like a nutmeg but redder in colour and 
alternate granules of red and white throughout 

He also mentioned come cases of disease met with in 
calves 9 months old, several having died. He found 
swellings under the jaws which extended down the neck. 
\ hen cut into straw coloured fluid exuded which was 
also found in abdomen when opened, and round one 
kidney. There were signs of inflammation in the intes- 
tinal tract, and there was pneumonia of both anterior 
lobes, enormously distended jugular veins, no fever 
present. Thought at first it was quarter ill 

Mr. TAYLOR mentioned some cases met with in prac- 
tice rather similar to the above. They died after B awed 
four days illness. It was suspected to proceed from the 
food and after completely changing their diet no more 
cases occurred. 

_Mr. A. PEELE also produced a renal calculus of large 
size. 
REPRESENTATION ON THE CouNnciL R.CLY.S. 

In consequence of ill health Mr. J. E. Peele did not 
seek re-election as a member of Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons last year. It was there- 
fere proposed by Mr. Taylor, and seconded by Mr, Awde 
that the best thanks of the Association be accorded to 
Mr. Peele for his services as their representative on the 
Council, and their regret that he was not ablé any longer 
to continue same on account of his health. A dis. 
| cussion then ensued as to whether it was desirable to 

nominate another representative at the forthcoming 
election. It was ultimately decided on the proposition 
| of Dr. de Jong, seconded by Mr. Dobbing, that Mr. Awde 
| be nominated as their representative on the Council of 
'the R.C.V.S., and the members present pledged them 
selves to do all in their power to endeavour to secure his 
lreturn. Instructions were also given to the Secretary 
| to inquire from the North of England, Border Counties, 
' Yorkshire and Lancashire Associations, whether they 
| would co-operate with this Association in their en 
'deavour and also with a view to lessen the expenses 
' about to be incurred. 
‘SOME OF THE PARASITIC SKIN, DISEASES 
OF THE HORSE. 

sy Dr. dE Jona. 





March 11th, 1898, in the North Eastern Hotel, Darling- | 


ton, Mr. H. H. Roberts, Bishop Auckland, presided. 


There were also present Messrs. A. Peele, West Hartle- |- 
C. G. Hill, J. H. | 
aylor, and W. N. Dobbing, Darlington ; E. H. Pratt, | 


ool; P. Snaith, Bishop Auckland ; 


Northallerton ; H. Peele, Durham ; Dr. de Jong, Hartle- 
|; Dr. Hern, Darlington ; and W. Awde, Stockton-on- 
ees. 
Prof. WILLIAMS wrote that owing to his wife’s illness 
he was unable to be present. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as | 


read and confirmed on the proposition of Mr. A. Peele, 
seconded by Mr. ‘Taylor. 
Letters were read from Dr. de Jong and W. Hunting, 
Esq., thanking the members for having elected them 
Onorary associates of the Association. 


Also a communication from the secretary National | 


Veterinary Benevolent and Defence Society calling 


attention to revised rules and forwarding copies of same | 


which were distributed amongst the members present. 
SPECIMENS, _ 
The Secretary produced a tumour removed from the 


front of a mare’s knee which weighed 4lbs. 4o0z., and was | 


evidently fibrous in character. Also a kidney from a 
bitch which seemed to be necrotic. 

Mr. H. Peete also produced a kidney from a horse 
Which had previously had high temperature about 105°F 
for some days. The heart was hypertrophied and there 
was cystitis present. The kidney was evidently pyemic, 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—No doubt most of 
you have experienced the same difficulty as [ had in 
selecting the subject for a paper to read before you, as 
most of them have been already discussed at your meet 
ings. However, the one | have chosen | hope may 
interest you, and from the discussion which may follow, 
trust you may derive some benefit. 

From the title you will see I purpose limiting my 
paper to some parasitic equine skin diseases, and will 
endeavour to give more of a summary than to enter into 
a long detailed account, as the history alone of one 
| disease, viz., mange, would occupy all the time at my 
disposal. 

Skin affections in the horse are important as they are 
constantly met with in practice and often occasion serious 
inconvenience and joss. 

Professor Dick is reported to have said “that if they 
' were all shaken up in a bag they would come out 
|“ mange.” Like other parasitic affections the causal 
organism may be derived from either the vegetable or 
‘animal kingdom; to the former belongs “ringworm ” 

and to the latter “ scabies” and “ phthiriasis (lousiness), 
| and it is to these three diseases which I purpose limiting 
my remarks. 

tincworM (7'inca Tonsurans). 


Although there are several forms of this disease met 
with in the human subject, I think there is no doubt but 
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‘ . 2 oe 
that the only one in the horse (at any rate in this 


country) is due to the vegetable parasite termed : t77- 
chophyton tonsurans. There is another variety of ring- 
worm met with in cats, man, etc., which has been des- 


cribed as occurring in the horse, and I allude to “favus” | 


or “ honeycomb ringworm ” due to a fungus discovered 
by Schéenlein—Achorion Schéenleinii. 

Ringworm is specially of importance as it is trans- 
missible from animals to man, cases of which have come 
under my own observation. 

I am not going to trouble you with the life history and 
development of the fungus (tiichophyton tonsurans), the 
causal agent of ordinary ringworm. Sufficient is to say, 
that like other low forms of vegetable life it possesses 
spores and filaments, which attack the hair follicles. 

Symptoms. These appear over various parts of the 
body—shoulders, withers, back, and face, circular 
patches, denuded of hair, with a serous exudation, 
which coagulates and forms crusts. Asa rule there are 
no constitutional symptoms. The diagnosis is confirmed 
by microscopical examination of the hairs and scurf, 
when the fungus will be found to consist of spores and 
mycelium as depicted in the plate I hand round. 

Treatment. This ought to have two objects in view : 
Ist, to attack the determining cause; and 2nd, to pre- 
vent the spread, and attend to any predisposing cause. 

Ist. As regards attacking the cause, we must kill the 
parasite, which is easily done in the horse, by any of the 
common parasiticides, viz., mercurial, lead or copper 
preparations, tr. iodi, acid acetic, etc., etc. Doubtless, 
each one of you has his own “specific” which never 
fails. I consider as effective and cheap as any other 
agent, a solution of corrosive sublimate (1-1000). Of 
course in addition to external treatment it may be neces- 
sary to administer an alterative or tonic, such as arsenic, 
sulphate of copper, or iron, biniodide of copper, etc. 

2nd. Preventing the spread of the disease is of para- 
mount importance. Immediate isolation of diseased 
animals, together with harness, clothing, grooming 
utensils, etc. The latter should be boiled if practicable, 
and if not should be disinfected with sublimate solution. 
The stable should be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected 
before allowing the horses to return. 

I now pass on to the diseases due to parasites derived 
from the animal kingdom, sub-kingdom, arthropoda 
(jointed legs) viz. : mange and phthiriasis. 

MANGE. ‘ 

Synonyms.—Scabies, itch, scab, acariasis, etc. 

The disease is due to minute animal parasites termed 
“acari” which when mature are possessed of four pairs 
of legs which spring in pairs from the anterior and 
posterior parts of the body. The legs terminate in long 
hairs capped with minute vesicle which enable them to 
cling to the surface over which they run. 

Lise History.—The female lays her eggs, which may 
be seen in various stages of development until a fully 
formed larva is produced with 3 pairs of legs (Hexapod 
Larva). This, the Ist stage, is distinguished from the 
adults by the absence of the 4th pair of legs and genital 
organs. The 2nd stage termed “nymph” is arrived at 
after several moultings. There is still the absence of 
genital organs, but the 4th pair of legs have appeared. 

The 2rd stage.—Male and female at puberty. This is 
the one of copulation, it is the last for the male. 

The 4th stage—The ovigerous female. The females 
after copulation undergo their last moulting and arrive 
at this stage. 

These acari breed very rapidly, as Gerlach has calcula- 


ted that a single mature female can produce a million in | 
Sulph. virum 
| Ol.terebinth 1 ,, 


about three months. 
The herse is liable to be attacked by three varieties of 
mange mites (acari) viz.: sarcoptes, 


be distinguished as follows : 


symbiotes or | 
chorioptes, and psoroptes or dermatodectes, which may | i 
| Potassa sulphurata (sulphuret of potash) is another 


Sarcoptes.— Posterior pairs of legs almost or entirely 
hidden under the abdomen, suckers borne on a simple 
and long pedicle. 

Symliotes and Psoroptes.—Posterior pairs of legs pro- 
jecting beyond the sides of the abdomen. 

Psoroptes.—The head is long and pointed, and the 
suckers borne on a long tri-articulated pedicle. 
| Symbiotes.—The head is oltuse and the suckers borne 
on a simple, short, pedicle. 

These differences will be readily made out by referring 
to the diagrams on the plates. 

Sarcoptic mange.—The sarcoptis, unlike the other two 
varieties, cut into the skin, and the females burrow and 
make long galleries, at the ends of which they deposit 
their eggs. , 

The disease is manifested by an intense pruritus occur- 
ring especially at night or under the influence of heat. 
The horse bites his back or his side or rubs himself 
against any surrounding object. During grooming he 
leans over and almost falls down, and if scratched evinces 
great pleasure by elevating his head and curling the 
upper lip. The second symptom is the appearance of 
the eruption, which usually commences about the neck 
and withers, spreading to the superior and lateral parts 
of the body. On passing the hand over these parts one 
feels a mass of small papules as if coarse sand had been 
sown at the bottom of the hair. These papules ulti- 
mately became vesicles, the contents of which become 
absorbed, and scabs form. 

Sarcoptic mange is, then, essentially eczematous, and 
may be easily mistaken for other non-parasitic eczemas, 
but the diagnosis is confirmed by the discovery of the 
sarcopt, which I may say, is not always a simple matter, 
but may be rendered easier by allowing the scrapings 
from diseased areas to stand in a solution of potash (1 to 
5) before microscopical examination. 

The disease advances rapidly, and it is not rare for it 
to have become generalised in the space of a month, and 
if the animals are neglected they fall into a state of 
marasmus, which finally produces death. 

Psoroptic Mange.—Begins nearly always at the 
superior border of the neck and root of the tail, produc- 
ing an intense pruritus’ The initial lesion is a papula- 
vesicle, which discharges its contents, producing thick 
scabs. The disease progresses very slowly, but in time 
may spread all over the body. 

Symliotic Mange.—This form of mange is confined to 
the extremities, beginning at the heels and extending 
slowly over the pasterns to the knee or hocks, the hind 
legs being most often attacked. Symptoms of irritation 
are shown by the horse rubbing the legs together, stamp- 
ing vigorously at night, and sometimes biting or nibbling 
the skin with his teeth. A careful search among the 
loose hair and scales of cuticle, which may be scraped 
| from the skin, especially at the back of the fetlocks, will 
| lead to the discovery of the acari. 





TREATMENT OF MANGE. 

Isolation of diseased animals, and all harness, clothing 
etc., should be disinfected as mentioned under the treat- 
ment of ringworm. 

The external applications for the cure of mange are 
very numerous, and no doubt all effective, but it is the 
method of applying the agent more than the selection of 
any particular drug. Before applying the remedy the 
animal should be rubbed over with soft soap and then 
washed with warm water and a hard brush, in order to 
thoroughly cleanse the skin. On the following day when 
the skin is dry, the selected agent may be employed. | 

A very good and old fashioned liniment consists of : 

1 part 





Sprs.of tar 4 ,, 
Whale oil 8 
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preparation which is very useful in the proportion of 1-8 


of water, but it has the objection of possessing a very | 
disagreable odour. 


Infusion or decoction of tobacco made by boiling 4oz. 
of common tobacco in a gallon of water is a popular 
remedy for mange, but serious results have followed its 
excessive use. 

Creosote, benzine, and petroleum are recommended, 
and may be used with oil to form a liniment or mixed 
with lard or vaseline to form an ointment, in either case 
in the proportion of 1-10. 

Whatever dressing has been applied should remain 
upon the animal four or five days, and then a final wash- 
ing with soft soap and soda. This process may have to 
be repeated. 

In addition to the external remedies it may be an ad- 
vantage to administer some alterative or tonic such as 
arsenic, etc. 

I now come to the concluding portion of my paper 


about which I shall be as brief as possible, viz., 


PHTHIRIASIS. 


This is a general term used to indicate all forms of 
skin disease induced by the presence of the ditferent 
varieties of “ lice.” 

Lice (pediculz) belong to a different class, viz., insecta, 
to the mange mites, and may be easily distinguished 
from them by having only 2 pazrs of legs and a distinct 
head, thorax, and abdomen. As regards their develop- 
ment the female lays eggs—‘“‘ nits”—from which the 
young lice are hatched and emerge by pushing off the 
lids. They do not pass through a series of metamor- 
hoses like the acari. Two varieties of lice infest the 

orse distinguished as hematopimes and trichodectes, 
the former being characterised by a long pointed head 
and jive-jointed antennez, the latter’s head being more 
rounded and possessing only three-jointed antennex. 

Symptoms. Itching more or less severe. Hzematopi- 
nus selects the foretop and root of the tail, exciting 
severe irritation with an eruption produced by the 
puncture made into the skin for sucking the blood. It 
is very contagious, and is often associated with sar- 
coptic mange. 

Trichodectes roam all over the body, and are not 
blood suckers, and therefore do not cause so much irrita- 
tion as the hoematupine. 

Treatment. If practicabie, clipping should be resorted 
to and the cohen Wankel thoroughly with an infusion of 
tobacco or stavesacre. Any mercurial ointment or even 
oil will kill the lice by stopping their breathing pores. 
The dressing should be repeated in afew days, in order 
to destroy any newly hatched ova. Washing with soft 
soap and warm water is necessary before the application 
of the parasiticide and should be repeated in two or 
three days. Of course all harness, grooming utensils, 
etc., should be disinfected and other sanitary measures 
should be adopted as mentioned under ringworm and 
scabies. 


A good discussion followed. In the course of which 
Dr. Hern mentioned a case which came under his notice 
in which a lady was affected with rash at the back of the 
neck which ultimately formed into wheels, thought at 
first it was acne, but turned out to be ringworm. In six 
weeks all right again after treatment. Was cured once 
or twice but recurred each time after the wearing of a 
fur boa which was supposed to be the cause. 

_Mr. Awpe proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Essayist for his paper, which was seconded by Mr. 
Snaith and carried unanimously. 

Dr. bE Jone having replied, the members adjourned 
for tea, : 

W. Awpe, hon. sec. 








CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


| a 
| 


An ordinary meeting was held at the Royal College 
| of Veterinary Surgeons, 10, Red Lion Square, Holborn, 
/on Thursday night, the 7th inst., when in the absence of 
| Mr. J. A, W. Dollar, the president, Mr. A. L. Butters, 
| Vice-president, was unanimously voted to the chair on 
| the motion of Mr. W. E. Taylor seconded by Vet.-Col. 
| J. Kettle, A.V.D. The other fellows and visitors present 

numbering 23. 

| The CHatRMAN: Our president, as you are aware, is 
| on his way to Madrid to attend the Congress of Hygiene 
and ete sve about to be held there. Hence his 
| absence to-night and my presence in the chair. 

| A letter was read from Mr. F. C. Mahon, honorary 
| secretary, expressing regret at his inability to be present. 
| Pressing professional engagements had, he said, pre- 
' vented his attending for the first time during the five 
years he had had the honour of being secretary to the 
society. 

A note was read from Mr. H. Singleton apologising for 
non-attendance. 

On the motion of Vet.-Major Philips, A.V.D., second 
ed by Mr. W. E. Taylor, the minutes of the preceding 
meeting, which had been published in 7he Veterinary 
Record, were taken as read and were confirmed. , 


ELECTIONS AND NOMINATIONS. 


The following gentlemen who had been duly nomina- 
ted, were unanimously elected by ballot fellows of the 
Society: Vet.-Major W. B. Spooner, M.R.C.V.S., 
A.V.D., and Mr. H. G. Simpson, M.R.C.V.S., of Gordon 
House, Windsor. 

Vet.- Lieut. Lewis, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D., and Mr. M. J. 
Carroll, M.R.C.V.S., were nominated for election as Fel- 
lows of the Society. 


“A VETERINARY SANITARY SCIENCE.” 
By Harotp Sessions, F.LR.C.V.S., Brighton. 


There are forces in nature undefined, unexpected, un- 
accounted for, which with an apparent erratic wilfulness 
every now and again alter the aspect and character of 
particular landscapes. Similar forces work among men, 
and now and again in the world’s history a wave of new 
thought suddenly crystallizes into the expression of a 
man. Such men stand out as types of forces ; often to 
the enquirer complete mysteries why they should have 
appeared with such world controlling power at their 
| particular moment. ‘They are expressions and reminders 

that the world is ageing, and with its age is following 
that unshakeable and only changeless law, the law of 
change. The same change which we have seen in other 
affairs of life is now taking place in our own profession. 
We are no longer expected to nurse and physic animals 
to the extent that prevailed ten or twenty years ago, we 
are expected to diagnose and to prevent many of the 
diseases and il!nesses that animals are subject to. That 
the general practitioner is doomed I do not for one 
moment believe. I think rather there is a better chance 
of living than there ever was, but the methods of prac 
tice must be changed. Greater skill in operating, more 
insistence on general common sense helps to health, a 
‘recognition that our clients are well read and educated 
men and like to follow our treatment intelligently, must 
take the place of the ubiquitous firing, blistering and 
secret (and often most unwholesome) mixtures of former 
days. With this change is coming, or perhaps [ should 
say has come, a strong demand for more preventive 
| work than has yet been accomplished. ‘To some it may 
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seem that by preventing disease we are limiting our own 
incomes and opportunities for practising. This, on 
carefully considering the matter, I think is not the case. 
Those diseases which we can so largely prevent are 
diseases that are not easily amenable to treatment. They 
are diseases frequently fatal, they involve large numbers 
of stock and their ravages are costly to the agriculturist. 
They help to impoverish him, they lessen his capital and 
he has not money left to farm properly. 

Men who are in this condition cannot prove remunera- 
tive clients. They think they cannot afford to call us in 
to many cases when we could do good, and where our 
services would save further loss, because their loss has 
already been heavy and they have not the cash to pay 
the bills when they become due. It is to our interest 
to reduce the loss on live stock to a minimum, and by 
eradicating and preventing disease we shall find it will 
react on private practice by clients sending us a different 
class of case, and before they are so far advanced as to 
render them tedious and difficult to relieve. It will be 
well to consider this subject in two parts, firstly : What 
is the work that the veterinary profession can do to pre- 
vent diseases and keep the animal population healthy ; 
and secondly, How is the work to be done. 

One of the preliminary steps and one on which much 
of the value of the work will depend will be the statisti- 
cal record and tabulation of the causes of death of 
animals. A proposition suchas I have enunciated will, 
I know, at first sight be strongly objected to, particularly 
by owners of animals. The question will be at once 
asked, are farmers to get a certificate of death for every 
lamb that dies of scour, of every little pig that catches 
cold and departs to Elysian styes? and the proposition 
will be ridiculed. I am not certain that a certificate of 
death in such cases would not prove beneficial to agri- 
culturists. There is no doubt that frequent epidemics 
among young animals could and would be stayed or pre- 
vented by a better knowledge of their cause, as for 
example in navel ill. But leaving aside these cases 
there can be no doubt that if a register of deaths were 
made for each county and each division of each county 
we should get some very instructive information. We 
should find in one place pneumonia prevailed, in another 
milk fever, in another colic, and we should ask ourselves 
why a particular mortality prevailed in a particular dis- 
trict and see what means could be devised. to check it. 
By collecting statistics in this way a local veterinary 
officer of health would be able to observe the first signs 
of an epidemic that was coming, and if a number of 
deaths were reported due to an unusual cause he would 
be able to call attention to the fact and suggest precau- 
tions that might be taken. At the present moment in 
the South of England we have a most unusual amount 
of parasitic disease, and over large areas. Sheep have 
died from the presence of small nematode parasites, 
while numbers of horses have died and are dying from 


‘ an attack of strongylus tetracanthus, and on farms 


where the parasite has been previously unknown. The 
statistical tabulation of the causes of death for the 
country is the first service we can render. 

The second is the inspection of meat, poultry, and 
animal products. An inspection of all carcases and the 
tabulation of any pathological condition that they might 
show, a most useful work which should form part of all 
meat inspection. The carcase would be inspected as to 
whether it was or was not fit for human food, and a cer- 
tificate given accordingly. With inspection would come 
amore general use of abattoirs, and the trade in un- 
healthy and diseased meat would be reduced to a mini- 
mum. At present what inspection there is, is unjust and 
arbitrary. In many places the inspectors could not tell 
what disease an animal had suffered from when they 
saw the carcase and viscera, and have not sufficient 
scientific training or keenness in their work to enable 
them to find out. In other places there is practical ly 





no inspection at all, while in a few towns a systematic 
and regular inspection is carried out. Whether the 
carcase of a diseased animal passes into consumption or 
not depends principally on the place where the animal 
is killed. As an example of what veterinary inspection 
is doing in this way I should like to quote last months 
report, prepared by Mr. King, M.R.C.V.S..—to whom | 
am indebted for it and other information—for the Man- 
chester Corporation. 
Markets Department, 
Town Hall, Manchester, 
16th March, 1898. 


UNHOLESOME Foop MontH Ly ReEpowr. 


Inspector King’s Report as to Unsound Meat, Fish 
etc., condemned during the four weeks ending March 
12th, 1898. 


Meat, Fisu, ETc. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Beef 8,356 lbs. Fowls 15 head. 
Mutton 332 ,, Rabbits 14 ,, 
Veal 250 ,, Hares } Ms 
Pork 1,753 ,, Black Game _ 1 box. 
Fish 448 ,, Oranges . s+ 
Shell Fish 784 ,, Onions ve 


11,923 
The number of carcases, portions of carcases, consign- 
ments of meat, fish, etc., condemned during the month, 
has been 71, and from the following causes : 


Tuberculosis 20 Hydatid disease 2 
Decomposing 13 Poisoned 2 
Unmarketable 7 Choked 2 
Smothered 5 Injured 2 
| Parturient Fever 4 Emaciation l 
| Inflammation 4 Heart disease l 
Dropsy 3 Liver rot I 
Abscesses 3 Fever I 
SUMMARY. 


Condemned in the abattoirs and carcase markets, 
8,753 lbs., 3,474 lbs., of which was dressed meat consign- 
ed from places other than the city. 


Condemned in the Pig Market 532 lbs. 
ie a Private Slaughterhouses 986 ,, 

. mA Farms :, 420 ,, 
Fish Markets 1,332 ,, 


” ” 

With the following exceptions the above were surren- 
dered by the trade after being condemned by the 
Inspectors. 

1. One pig carcase—the property of Mr. Webb, Pig 





Market. 

. _ sides of Danish cow-beef, consigned to Mr. T. 
| Ward. 

3. One carcase beef, property of Mr. W. Ward, slaugh- 
| tered. at abattoirs. 

These were taken to the Police Court and orders 
obtained for their destruction. Notices were served on 
all parties to appear at the Court to state their objec- 
tions before the magistrates, but they failed to do so. 

In addition to the inspection in the abattoirs and 
markets, 306 visits have been made to private slaughter- 
houses (23 being at the request of the butchers) and 1,234 
carcases examined in them, four being condemned as un- 
fit for human food—three of them in the Central and one 
in the Northern division of the city. 

During the month 38 cowsheds have been visited and 
516 milch cows examined in them. With the exception 
of the one cow reported last month as being diseased, al 
the animals were healthy. 

This cow was reported to the medical officer of health 
on March 4th so that he might take the necessary steps 





to prevent the sale of the milk. She has since been sent 
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by that owner to the abattoir and slaughtered, and being 
found to be affected with tuberculosis the carcase was 
condemned. 

Thidly. The inspection of all places where animals 
are housed and the insistence upon adequate light and 
air being provided, with the removal of manure and 
urine by yeaa made drains. Many houses both for 
cattle and horses are so Jamentably deficient in ventila- 
tion that after being closed for the night it is needful to 
open the door and wait awhile for a supply of breathable 
air to get in and to allow the removal of the ammoniacal 

ses which are so irritating to the eves. This condition 





of things chiefly exists in towns, though it is by no 
means unknown in country districts, It is unhealthy 
for the animals and unprofitable for the owners and 
could be very easily improved upon. 

Had all counties and boroughs had competent veteri- 


nary Officers of health, and gradually taught by issuing | 
not been able to hold our own with other professions 


minimum regulations, that air and light were essential 
for stabled animals, a large amount of loss and disease 
would have been prevented. Gradually in town and 


country more attention would have been paid to these | 


matters and the sheds and houses would have been 
altered, adapted or designed to meet the requirements. 
Periodic opthalmia, many cases of colds, pneumonia, 
many virulent attacks of influenza and glanders would 
have been unknown, while that widespread disease 
tuberculosis, which causes such a huge annual loss among 
our cattle and whose reach appears to extend through 
them to that of human life, would have been kept within 
much smaller limits or perhaps never have been allowed 
to spread atall. In this one respect alone a sufficient 
sum could have been saved the country to pay for a 
veterinary sanitary service for at least a generation. In 
several instances in private practice | have induced 
owners to alter their buildings so as to provide for a free 
air supply, and the benefit to the animals has been most 
marked. 

Then there is the great group of contagious diseases 
about which we have so few statistics, the lack of which 
information was such an marked feature at the last 
Royal Commission on Tuberculosis. 

Fourthly. Dealing with contagiousdisease and prevent- 
ing its spreading. This is work which at present comes 
somewhat within our province although owing to various 
circumstances partly want of ability on our own part in 
the past, partly through defective legislation and ad- 
ministration we do not do so much in this way as we 
might. Very good work has been done with some of 
the most serious of the cattle diseases. Such as foot- 


and-mouth disease, rinderpest, pleuro-pneumonia, and | 
the success which has attended the stamping out of these | 


diseases is an historic monument to the value of veteri- 
nary sanitary science. But while such diseases as swine 
fever, tuberculosis, glanders, rabies, mange, and anthrax 
exist, and while quarter ill, contagious foot rot, con- 
tagious abortion and parasitic disease are allowed to be 
spread about the country unchecked and uncontrolled, 
we cannot feel that we have in any way exhausted the 
means whereby this monument might be raised to a 
much higher elevation. There is no regulation in force 
to prevent a man sending a cow from a herd where 
contagious abortion exists, which cow herself may have 
recently aborted, to market to mix with other people's 
cows and perhaps be sold into a healthy herd, causing 
loss and vexation to another farmer. Sheep suffering 
from contagious foot rot may be driven along the high 
road, may be sent to markets to tread where other sheep 
tread, or may be sent to districts where the disease 
rarely occurs. Tuberculosis is not scheduled as a con- 
tagious disease, while swine fever has been allowed to 
spread throughout the country until it has become | 
almost as familiar and common as the potatoe. Mangy 

horses and dogs can go through the public streets and 

rub themselves against healthy animals without the | 


| denied us. 
| blame but ourselves. 
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owners | being held responsible. Quarter ill, which in 
some districts is so destructive to young cattle, is dealt 
with ina very casual fashion, the animal often being 
killed to prevent its dying, the flesh of the three quarters 
being used for food while the remaining quarter is drawn 
over the farm by dogs as though bacilli never existed. 
lo regulate for hereditary disease and to prevent its 
unwittingly being spread is another way in which we 
may prove of service, as an example of which | would 
suggest the licensing of all stallions which are travelled 
for service and the granting of certificates of soundness. 

In many countries abroad there is a decidedly better 
veterinary sanitary service than we have in England 
and our profession has obtained a recognition which is 
lor this state of affairs we have no one to 
Our corporate action has been 
very narrow and itis only very recently that a decent 
uniform education has been made compulsory. We have 


and we have suffered accordingly. Because this has 
been so in the past it is no reason that we should accept 
the position in the future. Although even now we are 
neglecting an opportunity of scientific and social recog- 
nition in not joining with the new London University 
and giving our graduates an opportunity of taking a 
degree in subjects which are particularly connected with 
our life work, a point I urged this Society to take action 
on some three years ago. 

In many foreign countries there is already a veteri- 
nary sanitary department some of whose regulations | 
will venture to quote. 

FRANCE, 

Extracts from the Law of Ist July, 1881, on the 
Sanitary Police of Animals, 

ConTAGIOUS DISEASES OF ANIMALS AND MEASURES 
APPLICABLE TO THEM. 

1. Cattle plague, contagious pleuro-pneumonia, sheep 
pox (clarelie), and mange (gale), foot-and-mouth disease, 
glanders, farcy, hydrophobia, and anthrax (and by the 
Order of July, 1888, symptomatic anthrax and tuber- 
culosis). 

3. Every owner or person who has charge of an animal 
that is affected or suspected of being affected with any 
of the above named contagious diseases must im 
mediately declare the fact to the Mayor of the Commune. 

The veterinary surgeons who may be summoned to 
attend them are also required to make this notification. 

The animal that is affected must be immediately 
isolated from other animals susceptible to the disease. 

They must not be removed until the veterinary 
surgeon appointed by the administration has examined 
them 

12. No one isallowed to practice, in so far as relates to 
the contagious diseases of animals, who is not qualified 
as a veterinary surgeon. 

13. The sale, or offering for sale, of animals affected 
with, or suspected of, contagious disease is forbidden 
(except under specified condition). 

Compensation, 

20. Before the animal is slaughtered (for cattle plague 
or pleuro-pneamonia) a valuation of the animal is made 
by the veterinary inspector and by an expert nominated 
by the owner. The amount of the compensation is fixed 
by the Minister. 

BELGIUM, 

Royal Decree of the 10th December, 1890, ve-organst 
ing the veterinary service. 

The supervision of the sanitary regulations affecting 


| domestic animals, and the supervision of the inspection 


of meat, are placed in the hands of official veterinary 
surgeons, who shall bear the title of veterinary inspector. 
One inspector should be attached to the central 
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oftice of agriculture, and should bear the title of inspector 
general. 

The veterinary inspectors shall supervene the execu- 
tion of the regulations as to the trade in meat, notably 
as regards the expert examination prior to its sale. They 
shall inspect especially private and public slaughter- 
houses, 

In Germany and Denmark there is a large and active 
State Veterinary Sanitary Department. 

In the United States the work done by the Veterinary 
States Departments is enormous and they are far ahead 


of us. 


In Canada, Australia, etc. the veterinary surgeon 
is frequently subordinated to the medical officer of 
health and our profession is not recognised as having a 
life and duties of its own. 

In England at the present time we have a Veteri- 
nary Department of the Board ofAgriculture, but 
consisting of only two officers. We have also a 
number of veterinary surgeons who inpsect animals 
landed at our ports. We have veterinary inspectors 
of markets. We have county and town veterinary 
inspectors whose duties and work vary in almost 
every district. But we have no uniformity of action, we 
have no centralisation of the work that is done, we have 
a part of the needful machinery for a veterinary sanitary 
department, but it requires organising ; gaps filling up, 
utilization and recording information that is obtained. 
At the Board of Agriculture there should be an inspec- 
tor to tabuluate the cause of animals deaths. Every 
county or large district needs and has plenty of work 
for a veterinary officer so that his whole time is given to 
executive work. This county or borough veterinary 
officer of health should be in direct communication and 
touch with the Board of Agriculture. General regula- 
tions affecting animals should be made at the Central 
oftice, but the county or borough inspector should see to 
their being efficiently and properly carried out. Local 
inspection of small places, of markets, of immediate 
attendance in cases of suspected outbreaks of contagious 
disease should be left in the hands of local practitioners 
in a somewhat similar way to what it is at present, but 
all such cases should be at once reported by telegram to 
the district veterinary officer of health, and he should be 
empowered to deal promptly and effectually at his 
discretion. What is being done by some towns and 
counties in this way should become general, and our 
Central organisation should no longer be in its present 
inefficient condition but should be in active touch with 
the profession all over the country, with a progressive 
policy of its own, with competent officers in every dis- 
trict ; its aim being to make our sanitary work effectual, 
beneficial, and popular ; second to no other country, but 
in advance of all, as becomes a nation whose flocks and 
herds are the finest in the world. Then Sir Nigel Kings- 
cote’s expectation of seeing a veterinary sanitary 
department will be realised, and Sir George Brown’s 
vision of the future will be fulfilled. (Applause.) 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. W. E. Taytor congratulated Mr. Sessions upon 
the very able paper he had read. It contained a great 
deal of material which was well worthy of their consider- 
ation. He did not, however, share Mr. Sessions’ opinion 
that there was a better future for the profession than 
their past had proved. He believed that there were many 
veterinary surgeons in the country whose practice was 
not now half so good as it was twenty years ago. Two 
or three friends of his in the country assured him lately 
that they had hardly anything to do. The farmers 
themselves used all sorts of patent medicines, and only 
sent for a veterinary surgeon when their animals were 
dying, and the Agricultural College at Cirencester injured 
by its methods the regular practitioner. They gave cer- 
tificates of proficiency in veterinary science to successful 





candidates. In one case a veterinary surgeon had a con- 
tract with a nobleman for a great many years in respect 
of his farm and house stables and dairy farms. The 
house steward dying, his successor came armed with a 
veterinary certificate and told the veterinary surgeon 
that he should not require his services after the termina- 
tion of his anuual contract. The new house steward pro- 
fessed to be able, on the strength of his certificate and 
knowledge, to manage without the veterinary surgeon’s 
aid in most cases. The result was that instead of the 
duly qualified practitioner earning about £120 a year as 
he was wont to do he now only realised £10, if that. He 
quite agreed with Mr. Sessions as to the necessity of a 
meat inspector being a veterinary surgeorf, and he 
believed that opinion was strengthening in this direction. 
His colleague, Mr. Porch, recently attended a practical 
demonstration in meat inspection given by one of the ex- 
aminers at the Sanitary Institute, an examiner who then 
expressed a decided opinion that the only proper person 
to be a meat inspector was a duly qualified veterinary 
surgeon. (Hear, hear). 

Vet.-Major Patties, A.V.D., expressed his belief that 
there was not less disease to-day than there was twenty 
years ago. At Woolwich, where they had good sanitary 
arrangements, and, in the main healthy horses, they still 
had a sick list of which they could not get rid. With 
regard to meat inspection, he held this to be of special 
importance, especially in the country, for the reason that 
farmers, when an animal sickened, were apt immediately 
to dispose of it to the butcher instead of calling ina 
veterinary surgeon and incurring a bill. Inspection bya 
competent and capable authority should interpose to stop 
that kind of thing. In civil life he did not think spacious 
sanitary stables were so essential for horses—though 
highly important no doubt—as in the case of the army 
stud. Civilians had their horses out working during 
many hours of the day whereas army horses often stood 
in the stables many hours. Horses, like slum children, 
throve in the open air, and the less they had of contine- 
ment in a stable the healthier they were. 

Mr. MELHUISH, speaking of his experience in New 
South Wales, where he was connected for six years with 
the Health Department, said there were five duly quali- 
tied men on the staff whose duties were to inspect dairies 
and meat. The police were responsible for the admin- 
stration of the law, the duties of the inspectors being 
limited to the making of efficient examinations. Any 
animals that were condemned were immediately de- 
stroyed. The law was very stringent in that respect. He 
found tuberculin a great aid in his diagnoses. He had 
had wonderful results from its use. 

The CHAIRMAN said while other gentlemen were 
making up their minds as to whether they would speak 
or not he should like to say a word or two. (Hear, 
hear.) He congratulated Mr. Sessions in introducing a 
useful and comprehensive paper. Perhaps one reason 
why that discussion flagged was the fact that the paper 
contained very little controversial matter. They nearly 
all agreed with almost everything Mr. Sessions had said. 
With respect to Mr. Sessions suggestion that they should 
have a certificate of the death of every animal that died, 
it occurred to him (Mr. Butters) that if they could ob- 
tain statistics of the post-mortem examinations held on 
all animals which died, they would be in the possession 
of facts enabling them to grapple with disease in a very 
exhaustive and thorough manner. Of course this di 
not seem practicable at present ; but if they had a well 
organised staff of veterinary officers in boroughs an 
counties examining abattoirs and knackers’ yards, and 
making notes like those of Mr. King, of Manchester, 
which had been quoted, the country would then be in 
the possession of a great many statistics and facts In- 
dicating where disease originated and enabling it to 
stamped out. The statistics, covering four weeks, 
supplied by Mr. King were not only interesting, but 
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some respects alarming, because if twenty animals were 
condemned for tuberculosis in Manchester, where they 
were all examined, how much of this diseased meat 1s 
consumed by the community where such close examina- | He was not sure that it might not bea good plan to make 
tion does not obtain? Once it became known, too, that | this transfer of duties, if they were certain th: t the 
animals sent to certain large centres of population were | veterinary branch of the Local ( lovernment ha tae 
subject to close inspection, dealers would avoid those | not going to be made simply a fourth-rate de re er 
centres and send their cattle to places where the exam-! under the medical officers ‘of the adage Tage te ae 
ination was more lax. Veterinarians and others had | thought, they would be getting out of the frying an into 
always insisted upon the necessity of the provision of | the fire. They would, “perhaps, be ina worse Salen 
good sanitary arrangements both in stables and cow- | than before if they were to occupy a subsidiary position 
sheds. Those arrangements were especially needful, as | in the medical department of the Local Government 
Major Phillips had pointed out, in cases where horses | Board. If they had a veterinary department of the Local 
were practically three-fourths of the day in stables. He Government Board he should be pleased. ‘The oiaie 
(Mr. Butters) thought that the secret why, where horses | tendency was to put these things in the hands of the 
were stabled under bad sanitary conditions, they yet | Local Government Board because the stamping out of 
appeared to be healthy and did not develop disease, was | disease was likely more and more to become the concern 
to be found in the fact that they only occupied their of the local authorities who were controlled in their 
stables a few hours, and were for the rest of the day out | work by the Local Government Board. Now, it was all 
at work in the open air. As they all knew, healthy | very well to grumble occasionally about their position 
exercise in the open air had a tendency to keep animals | as a sort of safety valve, but it would be far better, far 
healthy, a tendency not only to strengthen them but to | more useful, and far more to the purpose, if veterinary 
enable them to throw off diseases to which weaker | surgeons scught and obtained seats on local governing 
animals would succumb. He did not know that he | boards, where they could teach the members the need of 
differed from Mr. Sessions’ views on any point he raised. | the services of the profession, and where they would 
They all hoped that the ideas of Sir Nigel Kingscote | have both influence and interest. (Applause.) Why did 
and Sir George Brown might be realised in the near | they not take more interest in local polities’ Why did 
future. At present, of course, they had only a vision be- | not veterinary surgeons attempt to become members of 
fore them of what might be, an ideal the realisation of | country district and town councils, and of all other 
which they could fain see, a hope for the fulfilment of | local bodies! As long as veterinary surgeons stood back 
would they must strive. The means to attain the goal | others would get the place to which they thought, 
at which they aimed was to keep constantly pegging | and justly thought, they were by their qualifications 
away, educating the public mind to the advantages which and the necessities of the case, entitled. Most of 
the veterinary profession were able to afford the com-| the places they should have were filled, as in the 
munity at large by the training they had received at the | case of meat inspectors, by retired clergymen, school- 
different colleges. (App.) masters and plumbers. There was nobody to oust these 
Vet.-Major Purtips : I should like to hear why it is | people. How many members of the London County 
that veterinary surgeons are making a less income now | Council knew anything about animals of any kind, and 
than they did formerly. The value of animals is in- | how many of them cared a fig about the veterinay sur- 
creasing. How comes it that the income of the veterin- | geon or the veterinary profession? In the whole of this 
ary surgeon should be less than it used to be. vast metropolis there was only one veterinary surgeon, 
Mr. W. Huntrne said he unfortunately did not hear | a meat inspector. He was employed by the City Cor- 
Mr. Sessions’ paper but he rose to make a few remarks | poration. This was the only instance he (Mr. Hunting) 
about the organisation of a possible veterinary depart- | knew. There were eleven or twelve highly respectable 
ment. At the present time the only central veterinary | men employed by the London County Council, of whom 
department they possessed in civil matters was the Board | he was one—(hear, hear)—who were set to diagnose 
of Agriculture and the inspectors there. Now, there | glanders when somebody chose to report a case. They 
seemed to be a distinct ettempt on the part of the | got their instructions from, no doubt, a highly intelligent 
authorities of the Board of Agriculture not to enlarge} man and great organiser, but they were never asked 
their veterinary department. They had at present two | for their opinions. He did not believe that since the 
veterinarians where there used to be three. Both of | London County Council first came into existence, they 
these gentlemen were getting oldish,—he used that word | had ever consulted a veterinary surgeon unless they 
out of respect to their position. (Laughter) Only some | could get a veterinary opinion cheap by going to the 
five or six years would elapse before both the gentlemen ! Board of Agriculture. And the opinion they got from 
retired on account of age limit. And, there was nobody | this source might be worthless, but the giver would not 
with them to take up their work. No young man or | care whether it was right or wrong-- he was irresponsible, 
young men were being trained under their auspices to It was no use their sitting round that table and grumb 
succeed them. When certain diseases which had been ling. They would never get an improved state of things 
stamped out recurred in this country, as they possibly | until they set about helping themselves. They must 
might, it would only be middle aged men who had seen | agitate, wake up, take an active interest in local polities, 
them. Cattle-plagne few of them had seen: pleuro- | secure election on the local boards and, when there, do 
pneumonia many of the younger men had not seen, in | the right thing, that was, find more work for veterinary 
fact, there was only one disease in which the Board of | surgeons. (Applause). 
Agriculture took much interest and that was swine-fever. 
hey looked forward with great hope to being able to - 
suppress swine-fever,—a contingency that may not occur. Mr. Sessions : Mr. ¢ hairman and gentlemen, t ie we 
But if they did succeed in stamping out swine-fever, he | points which apparently have been raised during the 
ad a notion that the Board of Agriculture would regard | discussion on my paper are these ; (1) Why is the ye ae 
thisas the accomplishment of their work, and would | nary surgeon’s income less ; and (2) any nee eens 
leave all other diseases to be dealt with by the Local | of the lay public learn anything about p rysiology 7 
jovernment Buard. He could not understand why they | veterinary hygiene at agricultural colleges [ t nin k 
had allowed the staff to dwindle down with a prospect of | that is practically the sum and re r _" a gem 
its absolutely dying out in a few years, unless they con-| which has been offered. ith regard yal “<* one, sit 
ceived that they were arriving at the end of their task. | tion, why is the veterinary surgeons Income hi 4 ‘d a 
anders, rabies, and anthrax were, as they knew, com- was ten or twenty years ago, [do not really think tha 


| municable to man. Hence the Board of Agriculture 
| might think that the stamping out of these diseases was 
| properly the business of the Local Government Board. 


REPLY. 
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anyone can seriously contend that it is so. Take the 
average veterinary surgeon of twenty or thirty years 
ago. We see his type in Punch and in pictures at the 
Academy. His reputation has been handed down to us 
—I speak of the general country practitioner. His 
social standing affects our social standing to-day. Do 
you think that twenty or thirty years ago veterinary 
practitioners met as we are doing to-night looking so 
well off, so comfortable, so well dressed ? (Laughter). I 
don’t think so. I think our ideas of life, our standard of 
comfort, has changed, and that instead of being content 
to manage on £120a year, the veterinary surgeon must 
now have at least his £150 or £200. We cannot keep 
our ideas of our wants within such narrow limits as did 


the men of former days. I think the very fact of Mr. | 


Taylors’s presence here to-night is one indication of the 
great advance our profession has made. I think it 
is the business of Mr. Taylor’s life to prevent disease 
and keep the animals, the large stud under his charge, 
healthy. This is an evidence that the general public 
are appreciating the value of the veterinary surgeon in 
a way they did not do ten to twenty years ago. As to 
the teaching given at, and the certificates granted by the 
Agricultural Colleges, that it is a subject in which I am 
greatly interested. [ strongly believe in this instruction. 
I can speak in this connection from some experience 
both as a farmer and a veterinary surgeon. Before I 
thought of entering the veterinary profession I was a 
farm pupil for some years, and I know to some extent 
the sort of information I wanted, and.the points on 
which I felt myself extremely ignorant. It was not 
that I required to be able to treat individual cases of 
disease. What I wanted to know was more about the 
animals under my charge. I think it is well that 
farmers and farm servants should know that animals 
have lungs and a digestive system not made of cast iron, 
and a few points of that sort. My own experience has 
been that the more a man knows on these subjects, the 
more he will appreciate the veterinary surgeon if he 
knows more than himself. That is practically the crux 
of the whole question. If the farmer or his servant 
thinks the veterinary surgeon does not know as much 
as himself you can hardly expect the assistance of the 
surgeon tobe invoked. I am not speaking of veterinary 
surgeons of modern times, but of a number of men who 
still linger in country districts who go by the style 
“veterinary surgeon,” whose education has not been 
very profound. I think if our clients know a certain 
amount of the physiology of animals, that rather helps 
than injures us. Personally, I think a doctor is the best 
client we can have, he is the most reasonable and easily 
satisfied. And I think if other people knew rather more 
about animals they would give us more credit for our 
work and be better satisfied when we had a serious case 
in hand which we successfully treated. I thank you for 
the courtesy and kindness with which you have listened 
to my paper. (App.) 

On the motion of Vet.-Colonel Kettle, A.V.D., secon- 
ded by Mr. W. J. Mulvey, a cordial vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Sessions for his able and interesting 
paper. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Butters for presiding, moved 
by Mr. Rogerson, and seconded by Mr. Savournin, ended 
the proceedings. 








Training Dogs for Military Service. 


The German society for training dogs to be used for 
finding wounded men in action, has resolved to train 
collies for military service in the tropics, as an experience 
of more than ten years has shown that they are the best 
fitted for it and are especially able to stand the climate. 





EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY. 





The ninth International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography was formally opened on Easter day, April 
10th, at Madrid, under the patronage of His Majesty 
Alfonso XIII. and the Queen Regent. 

It was never hoped that the numbers attending the 
Congress at Madrid would equal the numpers that 
attended the Seventh Congress in London in 189], or 
that attended the unexpectedly popular Eighth Congress 
in Budapest in 1894; but our Special Correspondent 
at Madrid informs us that the number of persons en- 
rolled as members did not at the opening fall far short 
of 2000. Only 43 English delegates were announced as 
present. 

On Saturday evening there was a preliminary recep- 
tion at the Conservatory of Music. Close upon 1000 
delegates were present in full dress or in uniform and 
many were presented to the Minister of the Interior and 
the Governor of Madrid who were there to receive 
them. The orchestra of the Conservatory of Music 

layed some selections and there was 2 well supplied 

uffet where light refreshments were served. A great 
number of Germans were present, some in military 
uniforms, and in spite of the political tension there were 
also some American delegates. 





THE OPENING CEREMONY. 
Sunday, April 10th. 

The large hall of the National Library was full to 
overflowing by two in the afternuon. It was a brilliant 
gathering. Uniforms of all nationalities, orders and 
decorations flashed in the bright light of what in Eng- 
land would be considered a fine summer afternoon. The 
Minister of the Interior occupied the chair, with Pro- 
fessor Brouardel and the Mayor of Madrid on his left 
side and the Governor of Madrid and Dr. Gimeno on 
his right side. 

Dr. JuLIAN GALLEJA, technical or acting President of 
the Congress, Dean of the Madrid Faculty of Medicine, 
and the President of the Superior Royal Council of 
Health, commenced the proceedings by addressing his 
respectful homages and salutations to Her Majesty the 
Queen Regent, who had so graciously consented to 
patronise the Congress. Then he spoke a few warm 
words of greeting and good wishes to the army and the 
navy which were fighting on behalf of the mother 
country in distant lands. The Acting President now 
turned and addressed himself to the foreign delegates 
who in such large numbers were attending the Congress. 
He congratulated himself that in spite of many complex 
difficulties all the countries of the Old and the New 
Worlds were represented at the Congress. From such a 
concourse of illustrious personages the cause of good 
sanitation would certainly derive considerable benefits. 
Hygiene did not consist of one particular science, but it 
was a combination of many different sciences. [t was 
essentially a social science and was accessible to all. 
Science in general freely recognised the great benefits 
which sanitary science in particular had conferred on 
the whole civilised world. The public at large as well as 
technicians had applauded the progress accomplished, 
but there still remained much to be done. The universa 
theoretical recognition of the value of good sanitation 
was certainly a great moral triumph, but this did not 
suffice. In many countries the practical application of 


admitted principles was still neglected. To obtain the 
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practical realisation of sanitary seg was the main 
purpose of such congresses. There were undoubtedly 
many obstacles with which scientific sanitary reformers 
were but too familiar. For instance, and standing fore- 
most, was the financial difficulty. Secondly, there was 


the interested opposition, notably of manufacturers and | 


others, who find that sanitary regulations interfere with 
their processes of manufacture, etc. Then, again, there 
was the great question of personal liberty, the inviol- 


ability of the domicile, &c., which had sometimes to be | 


set aside so as to enforce measures necessary for the pre- 
servation of public health. All these objections un- 


doubtedly had been ably confuted by scientific sanitary | 


reformers ; still it was necessary, not only to reason out 


these matters, but to obtain the support of Governments. 


so as to be able to carry out the necessary reforms. ‘The 
influencing of Governments was the most practical and 
useful result likely to accrue from this Congress. 
Former congresses had already done much in this 
direction, but the speaker, in conclusion, expressed his 
conviction that the present Congress would have still 


greater weight on the Governments of the civilised | 


world, adding that “the exceptional circumstances 
through which my beloved country is passing are, in 
truth, very sad and very extraordinary ; nevertheless, 


the Spanish spirit will know how to face all obstacles as | 


it has done in the past, and will bring all its solicitude 
to bear, so that nothing shall be wanting at this 
solemnity of peace and concord.” This sentence was 
very loudly applauded. 

Dr. BROUARDEL, Dean of the Paris Faculty of Medi- 


cine, replied on behalf of the Permanent International | 


Committee and remarked that they had been well in- 
spired when at Budapest they selected Madrid for their 
next place of meeting. The welcome they had received 
was no surprise, for the affability of the Spanish people 
had become proverbial. Their hosts had even succeeded 
in setting aside fora moment their terrible anxieties so 
as to worthily receive their guests. But this effort would 
not prove in vain. The patronage accorded to the Con- 
gress by the Queen Regent and the presence of the 
Minister of the Interior were an earnest proof of the 
desire of the country to advance in the cause of sanitary 
progress. It was most necessary that the authorities 
themselves should be convinced of the urgency of public 
health legislation. At the Official International Con- 
ferences of Venice, Paris, &c., they had already received 
mach aid from the representatives of the Spanish 
Government. This would be the last congress held 
during this century and it must be acknowledged that 
the present century had done more for public health 
than any number of previous centuries. The century 
had commenced with the discovery of Jenner and was 
concluding by gathering the fruits of the work of 
Pasteur. Many old dangers to health had now dis- 
appeared. But it was more especially to the honour of 
our time to have understood that there are collective 
duties and principles that must be enforced and appre- 
ciated. The doctrine of human solidarity is now more 
and more understovd, nationally and internationally. 
We can, it is well known, prevent certain diseases. 
The mass of the people expect us to do so. We shall 

traitors to our cause and their trust if we fail in this 
duty. 

A German delegate, whose name was not announced, 
spoke on behalf of the German Government. He in- 
sisted on the growing importance of social questions, on 
the hatred growing amid the working classes, and the 
early advent of the class war. These dangers, however, 
might in a measure be met by good sanitary legislation 
destined to afford more comfort and better health to the 
working people. 

rofessor GriiBER, on behalf of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, said that Spain had given the best proof of her 
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| earnestness in the cause of sanitary reform by organising 
| So successfully the present brilliant gathering in spite 
| of the extraordinary ditticulties of the present political 
situation. 

While these speeches were being delivered there was 
confusion and heart-burning among the few scattered 
members of the British delegation. The nations were 
to respond in alphabetical order, and as England is 
spelt “Inglaterra” in Spanish we should follow close 
upon France. But the British delegation had not met : 
no one knew who was present, although it was vener- 
ally felt that a Government representative should speak, 
and the only Government representatives present were 
Surgeon-General Macpherson from the War Office and 
Dr. Thomas Oliver from the Home Oftice, where he is 
concerned in the application of the Factory Acts. — Dr. 
Oliver, however, was not in evening dress and Surgeon 
General Macpherson, though in uniform, refused to speak 
and urged that the learned bodies rather than the 
Government officials should take the lead. Then at the 
very last moment Dr. Donald MacAlister, representing 
the University of Cambridge, was persuaded to mount 
the platform. Fortunately his brilliant and expansive 
scarlet robe produced a great effect for his appearance 
elicited loud applause before he had been able to utter 
a single word. Speaking in English, Dr. MacAlister 
said that it would be unfortunate indeed if, amid such 
cordial greetings, not a word was uttered on behalf of 
England. He spoke in the name of the University of 
Cambridge and as a member of the General Medical 
Council and on behalf of the profession generally. He 
need hardly say how deeply the profession in England 
sympathised with every effort made to improve the 
sanitary conditions of the Continent. Their sympathy 
with the international character of sanitary reform had, 
he trusted, found practical expression in the organisa- 
tion of the International Congress of Hygiene held in 
London in 1891. He hoped all who were then present 
would recall that great gathering as a testimony of the 
goodwill of the British people. With regard to Spain in 
particular he could not remain silent. lor many years 
Spain and England had been allies and victorious allies. 
Allied again to-day, not for war but for the work of 
peace, he hoped that their efforts would be equally 
glorious. 

A Hungarian delegate spoke next and trusted that 
the Congress would see by the printed report which 
the Hungarian delegation had brought with them, that 
great sanitary progress was being achieved in Hungary. 

Dr. Grrarp, Surgeon-Major in the United States 
Army, was now called upon to respond. To avoid 
causing any irritation he had refrained from putting on 
his uniform and was not at all anxious to speak. The 
occupants of the platform, on their side, applauded his 
approach, and Dr. Girard so as not to incur the risk of 
any aggressive interruptions, spoke so low that it was 
impossible to hear him at a few feet from the platform. 
He said that he desired to express on behalf of the 
official delegation from the United States, their high 
appreciation of the very kind reception which had been 
shown them since their arrival in Spain. ‘This was par 
ticularly gratifying under the present political circum 
stances. He: wished the Congress all the success it so 
well deserved, and hoped that before the Congress had 
terminated its labours the difficulties existing be 
tween Spain and the United States would be smoothed 
over. , 
The occupants of the platform could not but be grati 
fied by these judicious remarks, while the people who 
crowded the hall could not hear what had occurred. 
Thus the episode which, if less prudently managed, 
might havegiven rise to some demonstration which would 
have still further complicated the political situation, 
passed quietly, and terminated in a graceful exchange of 
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bows as the American delegate withdrew from the plat- 
form. Thus it will be seen that to attend these Con- 
gresses it is somewhat necessary to possess some know- 
ledge of diplomacy as well as of hygiene. 

Dr. J. J. R. pe ARELLANO, delegate of the Mexican 
Government, received a regular ovation in consequence 
of the help offered to Spain by the Mexican Republic. 
Dr. de Arellano improved on this by speaking of Spain 
as his mother country. His Government, he added, had 
accepted the invitation to the Congress, firstly, so as to 
make a further manifestation of sympathy for Spain, 


‘ and, secondly, to show that the Mexican Government 


was anxious to associate itself wlth all progressive 
scientific movements. Finally, he wished success to the 
Congress so that it might benefit science and redound to 
the glory of Spain. These words were naturally greeted 
with frantic cheers. 

The Mayor of Madrid now assured the members of 
the Congress of the hearty welcome they would receive 
from the population of Madrid, words of greeting which 
were still further emphasised by the Governor of the 
Province. 

The GENERAL SECRETARY (Dr. Amalio Gimeno), who 
was warmly cheered by the Congress, said that never had 
such an assembly met under such adverse circumstances. 
Spain, though reluctant in the shedding of human blood, 
was lavish in the sacrifices it was ready to make to 
maintain its dignity. In spite of the present threat of 
war the Congress would testify to the country’s devotion 
to the works of peace. At Budapest he had insisted on 


the scientific progress made in Spain, he had invited the | 


Congress to come and see for themselves, and now he 
begged to thank all the foreign nations who had so well 
responded to this invitation. 

Senor CappEepon, Minister of the Interior, then rose 
to pronounce the formal opening of the Congress, and to 
welcome, in the name of the Spanish Government, all 
the delegates present. This terminated the proceedings. 








A Veterinary Sanitary Officer. 


| 
on the other hand, he has been able to treat lupus with 


uniform success by means of an artificial inflammation, 
the intensity of which he was in a position to increase or 
reduce at will. The results secured by the new method 
both in the removal of superfluous hair and the treatment 
of lupus were demonstrated in the persons of some of Dr. 
Schiff’s patients. 











ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Vet.-Capt. S. M. Smith arrived at Aldershot, for duty 
on 15th inst. , 
Vet.-Lieut. C. B. M. Harris arrived at Shorncliffe for 
duty with 3rd Hussars on above date. 
Vet.-Lieut. R. L. Cranford arrived in England on 16th 
instant from India having completed tour of service in 
that country. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





“NOT QUITE QUALIFIED”? 


A correspondent sends us the following epistolary gem. 
As is evident it was sent to a practitioner who wanted 
assistance. It seems almost a pity to have left out the 
names, as the detail of a diploma would surely not be 
| much of a consideration with all these qualifications. 








Dear Sir, 
If the fact of my not being quite qualified (I was 
ploughed at my “final practical” a few weeks ago) is nct 
| of importance, I would be pleased to do my best for you. 
| Without anything like conceit I can say that I could 
| beat a good many qualified men in practice and opera- 
‘tions. I am 27 years of age, 5 feet 11 inches in height, 
' of good appearance : used to clients, from lords down- 
| wards. I have been locum tenens, and have managed a 





r y, - ? 1 ; P P 7 e rf 
The Carlisle Health Committee have added to their | four horse practice. I am strictly sober, I can castrate 


staff a veterinary inspector, whose duty is to inspect cows 
and cowsheds in the city; and to report regularly as to 
their condition. It is obvious that the veterinary in- 
spection of cows and cowsheds would go far to protect 
the public against the transmission from the cow to 
human beings of many infectious diseases other than 
tuberculosis, and would, moreover, tend to inculcate 
dairy proprietors with more intelligent ideas in respect 
to the responsibilities of their calling. The Carlisle 
authorities are to be tcongratulated on having set an 
excellent example in this direction, and their action 
cannot fail to be followed by salutary results both 
directly and indirectly.— Vedical Press and Cireular. 





A New Application of the Rontgen Rays. 


Some interesting particulars. says the Vienna corres- 
pondent of Zhe Times, of a new application of the 





anything.and I have extracted teeth from mares, replaced 
mares uterus, cut calves, pigs, etc. (in shoals) amputated 
filly’s hind limb, pres’d for most things, treated actinomy- 
cosis, any amount of milk fever. Can calf cows or foal 
mares, and of course remove placenta if necessary: I 
have also seen such things as tetanus, azoturia, spricitis, 
etc. Of course I am familiar with all the every-day 
routine. I have seen practice with sq. M.R.C.V.S. 
I was pupil of - Esq., M.R.C.V.S., P. I am 
special artist to the , and medallist of my college. 
If you think I should be of any use to you I can give 
you first-class references as to character, skill and 
“ managing” clients.—I am, ete. 
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Réntgen rays for curative purposes were communicated 
by Edward Schiff, lecturer at the Vienna University, 
at the last sitting of the Imperial and Royal Medical | 
Society. A series of experiments conducted by Dr. 
Schiff and his assistant proved that these rays could be | 
used for the cure of disease in a manner capable of per- | 
fect control by means of a more or less intense applica- | 
tion for a longer or shorter period, producing reaction 
in the exact degree required. In this way it has been 
possible for the lecturer, on the one hand, to remove hair 
from parts of the body where it constituted a disfigure- 
ment without causing the slightest inflammation, while, 


(Hamilton). 








We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 


Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, 5.W. 
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